IDEALISTIC  THOUGHT  OF  INDIA
number of systems that have been called idealistic will no longer
be covered by it. It would be futile, therefore, to adopt some ready-
made definition of idealism, and begin the search for corresponding
views in Indian philosophy. Instead, the general trend of all those
systems that have been called idealisms in European philosophy
has to be studied; and by examining further possible develop-
ments, it should be shown which Indian systems possess that
tendency. The search for exact parallels may well be the task
of an undergraduate student. But to understand the relations
between systems from within requires wider study and deeper
thought, which reveal not mere similarities between ideas but
that certain systems are possible developments out of certain
others. By discovering such relationships, we not merely compare
the two idealistic traditions of the East and the West, but also
understand the real nature of idealism itself.
For this purpose, the first two chapters are devoted to a dis-
cussion of the nature of idealism. No single definition of idealism
is accepted. Many are taken into consideration and examined.
The salient phases which idealism has assumed in the history of
European philosophy have been touched upon, in order to describe
the general direction of its growth. And by pointing out how it is
possible to develop it further in that particular direction, it has
been shown how some of the Indian systems fall in line with it.
The only question that would remain then is why that parti-
cular line of thinking should be called idealism. And the answer
to it is that the Indian systems treated here are called idealistic,
because their mode of thinking is in agreement with what is
called idealism in Western thought. This is ultimately a question
of terminology. And whether one agrees to call such systems
idealistic or not, one should admit the usefulness of the presen-
tation in a particular perspective of the Indian systems given
here.
IV
THE  AIM   OF  THE   CONCLUSION
This book is therefore not merely meant for the European reader's
information, but also for the Indian student of philosophy.
Certain topics had therefore to be discussed which may be felt to
be too familiar either by the one or the other. For instance, the
section on the development of European idealism may be un-
necessary for the European reader, but very necessary for the
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